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A SIAYE-TRADER'S LETTER-BOOK. 



It was my fortune, during my summer's vacation, to rescue 
from the obliterating maw of a New England paper-mill, a letter- 
press copy-book, containing impressions of a series of remarkable 
letters, written by a prominent "Southern gentleman" of "the 
days before the war. " Happening to glance over the contents of 
the book, I saw it had once been the property of Mr. C. A. L. 
Lamar, of Savannah, Georgia, a cousin, I believe, of Hon. L. Q. C. 
Lamar, our present United States Secretary of the Interior. It 
must have been confiscated during " Sherman's march to the 
sea," and brought North. It fell, I suppose, into unappreciative 
hands, or else it would have been utilized before this time, and not 
so carelessly doomed to destruction. 

In 1858, '59 and '60, this Mr. C. A. L. Lamar, achieved the 
peculiar distinction of advocating, in the most practical way, the 
reopening of the African slave-trade. His name will be specially 
remembered in connection with the yacht, " Wanderer," which 
he fitted out for traffic with the barracoons of the African sea- 
coast — a sort of commerce which had fallen into such neglect that 
the civilized world had put upon it the brand of " piracy." This 
Southern gentleman " of the old school," in the days of " chiv- 
alry," repelled the modern innovation with all his might, as the 
extracts from his letters will show. But pretty soon John Brown 
and Abraham Lincoln came along, and ended the controversy. 
Mr. Lamar's views are no longer entertained, even in Georgia and 
the Oarolinas ; but they seem too good, in their historical aspect, 
not to be given to the public. They are moral antiques which 
still form a very interesting study. 

Though a Southern gentleman of the most approved type, Mr. 
Lamar appears to have possessed just enough of the "Yankee" 
spirit of enterprise and thrift to render him human ; for he was 
always ready to buy and sell, and stood decidedly in favor of gov- 
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ernment contracts. Here is a letter, for example, addressed from 
Savannah, April 1, 1857, to "George N. Sanders, Esq., Navy- 
Agent, N. Y. : " 

" Let me congratulate you, and Fowler too, upon your appointments. I'm 
glad to see it, independent oi any selfish motive— and I am glad on that ac- 
count too. I want none of the officers of 'Honor and Trust,' but want a 
contract for making money. You have the power of disposing of the contract 
for the supplying of timber and lumber at the Navy Yard, and I have the 
means and ability of supplying. Will you give me the point to enable me to 
get it? I have 11,500 acres of piDe land which is just the 'ticket.'" . . . 

In the halcyon days of Franklin Pierce, it was a favorite 
scheme of the South to revolutionize Cuba by means of "fili- 
buster" excursions from the Cotton States, and it was fondly 
hoped that the island would soon be annexed to the United States, 
for the extension of slavery. Gen. John A. Quitman had such an 
excursion on hand in 1855, and Mr. C. A. L. Lamar was too active 
and patriotic a citizen not to take stock in it. On the 12th of 
February, in that year, he addressed the following letter to John 
M. Dow, Esq. : 

" Dear John : Don't you want some Cuban bonds ? Trowbridge can give 
you all the information you want on the point. I am in $1,000, Trow 1,000, 
and I want you in 1,000. It is a good egg." 

Writing a few days later, February 25, to "J. S. Thrasher, 
Esq., New Orleans," Mr. Lamar alluded to a starting-point he had 
in mind for the expedition : 

"I mentioned Montgomery, a small summer retreat 11 miles back from 
Savannah on the Vernon River. The largest frigate, U. S. N., can pass in 
and out with perfect safety. . . . The Collector of the Port is a Lone Star 
man, and can be sent away for a few days. The Judge (Circuit Court, U. S.), 
will not trouble himself, nor do anything more than his duty requires of him. I 
have no fear myself of the consequences of an infringement of the neutrality 
laws. Gen'l Pierce and his whole Cabinet, were they here, could not convict 
me or my friends. That is the advantage of a small place. A man of in- 
fluence can do as he pleases," . . . 

But General Quitman's expedition, which Mr. Lamar, in his 
fragrant figure of speech, described as a " good egg," subsequently 
changed quality in his estimation. For, on the 4th of December, 
1856, he wrote to the general, demanding the return of $2,000, 
on the ground that the enterprise had not been carried out accord- 
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ing to agreement. To make sure that the letter should reach 
General Quitman, it was inclosed in this one : 

"Savannah, December 4, 1856. 
" Hon. Robert Toombs, Washington City. 

" My Deab, Sib : I beg leave to trouble you with the delivery of the inclosed 
communication for Qen'l John A. Quitman, which please read, seal and hand 
him. I am determined to place myself right, and, unless I get a satisfactory 
answer, I shall do exactly what I have told him I would do, viz., publish his 
entire correspondence. I am very sorry to trouble you with this, but I want 
to know, from a responsible person, that he receives the letter. You can send 
it by one of the pages of the Senate, telling him to deliver it to Gen'l Quit- 
man in person. You will see something rich if he don't reply." . . . 

Again, Mr. Lamar writes to Senator Toombs : 

" The fact of his [General Quitman's] occupying a prominent position was 
no reason why I should treat him differently from others. I care nothing for 
his position or his reputation as a fire-eater : all I want is simple justice." 

Other letters of Mr. Lamar's, written at this time, show that 
he was actively interested in banking schemes, horse-breeding en- 
terprises, turf affairs, and many sorts of business, but all of them 
rigidly consistent with Southern "gentility" and "chivalry." 
When he entered into the slave-trade, he made no apologies for it. 
He was a man of such high honor that he would permit no ques- 
tion of it, but stood ready to demonstrate his ethics by standing 
up, at five or ten paces, and drawing his conclusions from his 
premises with pistols. 

In 1857 — October 31 — he wrote a letter to his father, " G. B. 
Lamar, Esq.," from which these interesting extracts are taken : 

" I have yours of the 30th. Times are not, nor are they going to be, as 
bad as you divine. Nor are you the prophet you take the credit of being. I 
am not broke, nor do I intend to be. I am pressed for ready means, not so 
much on my own account as others'. It will be all right in time. I can only 
come to the same condition the banks are in ; viz., suspension. . . . You 
need give yourself no uneasiness about the Africans and the Slave-Trade. I 
was astonished at some of the remarks in your letter : they show that you have 
been imbued with something more than the ' panic ' by your association North 
and with Mrs. . . . For example, you say : ' An expedition to the moon 
would have been equally sensible, and no more contrary to the laws of Provi- 
dence. May God forgive you for all your attempts to violate his will and his 
laws.' Following out the same train of thought, where would it land the 
whole Southern community 1 Did not the negroes all oome originally from the 
Coast of Africa ? What is the difference between going to Africa and Vir- 
ginia for negroes ? And, if there is a difference, is not that difference in favor 
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of going to Africa ? You need not reproach yourself for not interposing with 
a stronger power than argument and persuasion, to prevent the expedition. 
There was nothing you or the Government could have done to prevent it. Let 
all the sin be on me. I am willing to assume it all." . . . 

At the time this filial and spirited letter was written, Mr. 0. 
A. L. Lamar had been engaged, for several months, in the African 
slave-trade, or in very earnest endeavors, at least, to enter it. The 
first intimation of it, afforded hy the gentleman's letter-hook, ap- 
pears in a friendly business communication to "Hon. Howell 
Cobb, "Washington City," a fellow Georgian who was then — July 
27, 1857 — United States Secretary of the Navy, and with whom 
Mr. Lamar was evidently on quite friendly terms. He says : 

" I am loth to trouble you again, but your damned sap-head of a Collector 
refuses to do anything. ... He detained my vessel eight days after she 
was ready for sea, and after she had applied for her clearance-papers. Mr. 
Boston said she was not 'seized,' but merely 'detained.' He said the Depart- 
ment would respond to any demand I might make for damages, &e. The Dis- 
trict Attorney, and all the lawyers to whom he applied for advice, told him 
that there was nothing to cause suspicion to attach to the vessel, and he had 
best discharge her. ... I claim $150 per day, damages, for said deten- 
tion. That I did not expect him to pay, without referring it to the Depart- 
ment. But, then, I have a claim for storage and wharfage of the cargo, . . . 
and he declined to pay it. ... I appeal to you for both claims : viz. — 

" 8 days' detention at $150 per day $1,200 

" Wharfage, landing, shipping and storage 120 

$1,320 

" Will you please give the matter your attention ? . . . I did not, in 
my other communication, disclaim any intention of embarking in the Slave- 
Trade, nor did I say anything to warrant you in supposing I was not engaged 
in it. I simply declared that there was nothing aboard except what was on 
the manifest, and that I insist there was nothing suspicious on it. I will now 
say, as the vessel is 1,000 miles from here, that she was as unfit for a voyage 
to import negroes as any vessel in port. . . . What she may hereafter do, 
is another matter, which don't concern the present issue. John Boston had 
her detained because he says he knew she would be engaged in the trade, and 
had heard that from men who confessed that they were eavesdroppers, who 
hung around my windows to listen to all conversations that took place. I 
applied to Ward to write you. He says Boston is unfit for office and ought to 
be turned out, but the question with him is, who would do to put in. . . . 
It is a notorious fact that Boston is a natural 'Know Nothing.' He knows 
nothing of what is going on in the office : — leaves everything in the hands of 
John Postell, who is an 'acquired' K. N., and still hangs on, notwithstanding 
the abolition tendency of the party North. Politics as dull as business. It 
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will be a tight race between Brown and Hill. I shall vote for Hill : won't 
vote for any S. Caroiinean for Gov. I am coming on to bore you in person, 
unless you will yield to my short epistles." 

Mr. Lamar's first adventure in the African slave-trade was not 
successful. The captain he sent out — so the letters say — fell very 
far short of his moral and commercial duty. On the 5th of No- 
vember, 1857, Mr. Lamar wrote on this subject to " N. C. Trow- 
bridge, Esq., New Orleans :" 

" Dear Trow : Your dispatch of the 4th came to hand about bed-time last 
night. It is the only glimpse of sunshine I have had since my return from the 
North. ... I am truly glad to find that Grant is at least honest. He has 
acted badly, and sacrificed our interest most shamefully. His clearance-papers 
would have taken him anywhere he wanted to go, unmolested. Why did he not 
return directly to Savannah ? What took him to the West Indies ? Why did 
he sell any of the outfit ? He knew the vessel was fitted for nothing else but 
the trade, and ought to have known we would want to send her back. Put 
her up for freight for Savannah, and send her here. I will send her a trip to 
Cuba, and in the mean time consummate arrangements for another go. Grant 
ought to receive no pay, refund what he got, and make good all deficiencies. 
He had $18,000 in American coin. Whitney says he sold the cargo, and used 
$1,800 of the gold, up to the time he left. . . . What excuse does Grant 
make? Why did he not go to the Coast ? He knew, before he undertook the com- 
mand, that there were armed vessels on the Coast, and a number of them. He 
ought to have known that he was running no risk — that the captain and crew are 
always discharged. The captain of the ' Albert Devereux ' was here the other 
day. The British cruiser even let him take his gold. If Grant had been equal 
to the emergency, we would all have been easy in money-matters. You and 
Johnston must arrange for the paper laying over and falling due. I have drafts 
coming back from the North for cotton bought I ! I never was so hard up in 
my life." 

Further light is thrown upon this affair, by a letter of Decem- 
ber 23, to " Theodore Johnston, Esq., New Orleans, La. : " 

. . . "In reference to Grant, discharge him, pay him nothing, andhopewith 
me that he will speedily land in Hell. If you think it best to start her from New 
Orleans to the Coast, and can make the necessary arrangements for her outfit, 
and the procurement of a cargo mthout the money, do so. I am unwilling to 
trust any more money in the hands of irresponsible hands. If you think you 
can recover anything from Grant, you can commence the action in my name. 
I don't care a continental about its being used in connection with an enterprise 
that the intelligence of the country must recognize sooner or later. The Legis- 
lature of Carolina has commenced a movement calculated, in time, say at its 
next session, to startle the opponents of the measure. The Committee to whom 
was referred so much of Gov. Adams' message as related to the Slave-Trade, 
made a very able report in favor of it. It was received, printed, and laid over 
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till the next session, to enable the masses to digest it. Something ought to be 
done at once with the ' Rawlins.' If you can't do anything with her, send her 
here in ballast." . . . 

Three days later — December 26 — Mr. Lamar wrote another 
letter, which gives the full name of his vessel that Captain Grant 
had commanded, and shows the African slave-trade to have had a 
wholesale representative in New York city. 

"Savannah, December 26, 1857. 
" L. Viana, Esq., 
158 Pearl Street, 

N. Y. (3d Floor). 
" Dear Sir : I am this morning in receipt of yours of the 22d of Dec. 
I have been expecting you here daily since the 15th, and it was only on 
the 24th that I wrote Messrs. Johnston and Trowbridge, at New Orleans, to 
send the bark ' E. A. Rawlins ' here, in case you were not there, or if you were, 
and they failed to make satisfactory arrangements with you. I am anxious to 
have you interested in the next expedition, and would be pleased to have you 
say what interest you would like, and give your views generally as to the man- 
ner the whole should be conducted. I would like you to say, too, what num- 
ber you would contract to land at a designated point, by your own or others' 
vessels, the price per head, and the time of probable delivery : I to take all the 
trouble, expense and risk, after they are safely landed. Or, if you would pre- 
fer it, make some proposition of the nature of a joint-account speculation. I 
think I can manage two or three cargoes to much profit. I have been agitating 
the subject of reopening the Trade, and, in connection with others, think there 
is a marked difference of opinion in the public mind. Of course great prudence 
and caution are necessary ; for, though the authorities will take no particular 
pains to look after anything of the kind, yet, if it is brought to their attention, 
they will be bound to notice and prosecute. I can show you, when we meet, 
the place or places I propose to land them, — where you can go in and out by 
one tide — the bar straight and deep, and no persons about — and the men, both 
in reference to standing in the community and reliability in case of difficulty — 
who own the place. One thing is certain. Nothing can be done in the way of 
conviction. If the worst should happen, we could only lose the cargo." . . . 

The following brief letter shows the way in which Mr. Lamar 

paid the officers of his slave-ships, and that one of them, at least, 

was a" gent. : " 

" Savannah, February 2, 1858. 

"N. C. Trowbridge, Esq., or Theodore Johnston, Esq., New Orleans. 

" Dear Sir: This will be handed yon by Captain Wm. Ross Postell, whom 
I have engaged to go out as supercargo of the bark 'E. A. Rawlins,' to the 
Coast of Africa. He is a Gent., reliable in every way, and a thorough sailor 
and navigator, and understands our coast most thoroughly. He is promised 
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two negroes out of every one hundred that the vessel may land, and $80 per 
month to his family during his absence for four months. I hope now there will 
be no farther delays, but that the vessel will go immediately to sea, and return 
with a full cargo in 90 days." 

For the next two or three years Mr. Lamar evidently conducted 
the African slave-trade in the American Cotton States, with great 
public spirit, and for all it was worth. His letters mention three 
vessels which he kept as busy as the vicissitudes of the traffic would 
allow. These were the "E. A. Rawlins," the "Richard Oobden," 
and the " Wanderer." He contemplated an extension of his lines 
so magnificent as to defy the whole unappreciative world ; and 
this scheme he laid out in a confidential letter, May 24, 1858, to 
" Thomas Barrett, Esq., Augusta : " 

" I have in contemplation, if I can raise the necessary amount of money, 
the fitting out of an expedition to go to the coast of Africa for a cargo of Afri- 
can apprentices, to be bound for the term of their natural lives, and would like 
your co-operation. No subscription will be received for a less amount than 
$5,000. The amount to be raised is $300,000. I will take $20,000 of the stock, 
and go myself. I propose to purchase the ' Vigo,' an iron screw-steamer of 1,750 
tons, now in Liverpool for sale at £30,000, cash. She cost £75,000. G. B. 
Lamar can give you a description of her. . . . She is as good as new, save 
her boilers, and they can be used for several months. If I can buy her, I will 
put six Paixhan guns on deck, and man her with as good men as are to be 
found in the South. The fighting men will all be stockholders and gentlemen, 
some of whom are known to you, if not personally, by reputation. My esti- 
mate runs thus : 

" Steamer $150,000 ; Repairs, guns, small arms, coal, 

&c. , $50,000 $200,000 

" Supplies 25,000; Money for purchase of cargo, 75,000 100,000 



$300,000 



" I have, as you know, a vessel now afloat, but it is to my mind extremely- 
doubtful whether she gets in safely, as she had to wait on the Coast until her 
cargo could be collected. If she ever gets clear of the Coast, they can't catch; 
her. She ought to be due in from 10 to 30 days. I have another now ready to ■ 
sail, which has orders to order a cargo of 1,000 to 1,200 to be in readiness the 
1st of September, but to be kept, if necessary, until the 1st of October — which I 
intend for the steamer— so that no delay may occur. With her I can make the ■ 
voyage there and back, including all detentions, bad weather if I encounter it; 
etc., in 90 days certain and sure ; and the negroes can be sold as fast as landed 
at $650 per head. I can contract for them ' to arrive ' at that figure, Gash. 
The 'Vigo ' can bring 2,000 with ease and comfort, and I apprehend no diffl- 
VOL. CXLI1I. — NO. 360. 31 
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culty or risk, save shipwreck, and that you can insure against. I can get one 
of the first-lieutenants in the Navy to go out in command, and we can whip 
anything, if attacked, that is on that station, either English or American. But 
I would not propose to fight; for the ' Vigo ' can steam 11 knots, which would 
put us out of the way of any of the cruisers. If you know of any who would 
like to take an interest, mention it to them confidentially, and let me know who 
they are. I want none but reliable men, and men who will have the money the 
moment it is called for. I can raise 100,000 here. What can I raise in and 
about Augusta? . . . If the ' Rawlins ' gets in with her cargo, I shall want 
very little more money ; for I will take all that is wanting myself." 

In a letter to " ¥m. Roundtree, Esq,, Nashville, Tenn," Mr. 
Lamar estimated the profits of this steamship expedition to Africa 
in these figures : 



; of the expedition $300,000 

" Say we bring but 1,200 Negroes @ $650 $780,000 

"Deduct 1st cost 300,000 

" Leaves nett profit and steamer on hand $480,000 

If Mr. C. A. L. Lamar had not heen a Southern gentleman, of 
the most unquestionable exemption from all sordid characteristics, 
one might suspect that the large returns which he anticipated from 
the African slave-trade had inspired him with a very coarse and 
ordinary sort of greed. But he insisted, before the public, that he 
was fighting for a principle ; and, so queer a bulb is the human 
head, that perhaps he thought he told the truth. Here is an ex- 
tract from a letter written at the time of the preceding ones — 
May, 1858— to "L. W. Spratt, Esq., Charleston, S. 0. :" 

"I have in your port, the ship 'Richard Cobden,' that is represented by 
Messrs. E. Lafitte & Co. I applied for a clearance for her, and declared, on 
the manifest, the intention of the voyage was to go to the coast of Africa 
for a cargo of apprentices, to return to some port in the U. S. or the Island 
of Cuba. This application was made nearly two months ago. Mr. Colcock 
said, as a lawyer he admitted my right, but as a government official he would 
have to report it to Washington. I have written twice to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, urging a prompt decision, and, if a refusal, the reason for such refusal. 
But, though I have been promised that I should ' have it in a day or two,' it 
is not yet on hand. I know the Secretary will refuse it. If he does, he will 
have many a battery opened on him. ... I am determined to have the trade 
-opened." 

The refusal came, and then Mr. Lamar promptly opened a 
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battery himself. He addressed a public letter, that is, to " Mr. 
Secretary Cobb : " 

" Your objection to the form of the application, as ' involving the subject in 
some embarrassment,' is groundless. Viewed as a matter of legal right, the 
question is simply this : Has any one a legal right to land African emigrants, 
bond or free, at any port in the United States ? . . . You virtually admitted 
the right to land such emigrants in some of the non-slave-holding States, but 
added that you were 'not aware of a single State where these new-comers 
would receive a tolerant, much less a cordial, reception.' Has Northern public 
opinion, then, acquired the force of law ? . . . Upon the return of the ship to 
the United States, the stains of the Africans on board, and all other matters 
affecting the legality of the voyage, could have been tested in the federal 
courts. You have . . . closed the courts of the country against me. . . I 
proposed to you, in writing, that if you would grant the vessel protection on 
the coast of Africa, I would land the cargo on the levee in New Orleans, and 
test the legality of the matter in the courts of the United States. . . . The ap- 
plication which is now before you for a clearance for the same vessel for 
almost a similar voyage, is not amenable to the objections urged against the 
other ; and I am in hopes you will give an immediate answer to it, and let the 
South know whether she has any rights in the Union or not." 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Lamar's exceptional logic 
and peculiar patriotism were not without adverse critics, even in 
South Carolina, and that, to sustain the African slave-trade, one 
had to be ready, on slight provocation, to "open" other "bat- 
teries" than pen and ink. The next letter may speak for itself, 
without abbreviation : 

" Savannah, July 22, 1838. 

"John Cunningham, Esq., Charleston, S. C. 

" Dear Sir : In your review of my letter to Mr. Secretary Cobb, you used 
the following language : ' But his appeal to the passions of sympathy show 
that, in case he is caught, he had rather be regarded as a martyr than a con- 
vict, as a hero than a freebooter.' The above is offensive, and the object of 
this is to inquire if you intended it to be so, and if you intended, either directly 
or indirectly, to reflect upon me personally. Your early attention will much 
oblige, Very respectf ally your obt. Serv't, 

"C. A. L. Lamab." 

In a letter to " L. W. Spratt, Esq.," Mr. Lamar explains : 

" Ordinarily I would not consider it necessary for me to notice such 
articles ; but, coming from the source it does, from one who sets himself up 
as the fire-eater of the editorial corps of S. C, I am constrained to notice it." 
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Another letter to Mr. Spratt carries us to the end of this 
episode : 

" I received a very handsome letter this morning from Col. Cunning- 
ham, disavowing any intention to wound or offend, to which I replied, thank- 
ing him for the frank and manly tone of his letter. That ended what I 
thought, at one time, would he a very unpleasant business. ... I am constantly 
receiving from different gentlemen of prominence and influence throughout the 
States, letters approving of my course and denunciatory of Cobb's. He is a 
gone sucker in this State. His chance for the Presidency is gone — certain." 

But, as a revivalist of the African slave-trade, Mr. Lamar was 
not exempt from his own difficulties and moments of unhappiness. 
At the close of 1858 his slave-yacht, "Wanderer," was seized by 
the Government — an occurrence which put him to much difficulty, 
and subjected his letters to some loss of placidity in their diction. 
Note this one, for instance, of December 18, to his friend, Trow- 
bridge : 

" I returned this morning from Augusta. I distributed the negroes as best 
I could ; but I tell you things are in a hell of a fix ; no certainty about any- 
thing. The Government has employed H. R. Jackson to assist in the prosecu- 
tion, and are determined to press matters to the utmost extremity. The yacht 
has been seized. The examination commenced to-day, and will continue for 
thirty days, at the rate they are going on. They have all the pilots and men 
who took the yacht to Brunswick, here to testify. She mil be lost certain and 
sure, if not the negroes. Dr. Hazlehurst testified that he attended the negroes 
and swore they were Africans, and of recent importation. ... I don't calculate 
to get a new dollar for an old one. All of these men must be bribed. I must 
be paid for my time, trouble and advances. . . . Six of those left at Mont's, 
who were sick, died yesterday. I think the whole of them now sick will die : 
they are too enfeebled to administer medicine to. I am paying fifty cents per 
day each for all those I took up the country. It was the best I could do. It 
won't take long at that rate for a large bill to be run up. ... I tell you hell is 
to pay. I don't think they will discharge the men, but turn them over for 
trial ; if so, there is no telling when we can dispose of the negroes." 

Difficulties continued, and Mr. Lamar wrote to Theodore 
Johnson : 

"I am astonished at what Co v. Phiniz has written me, and must be- 
lieve, until it is confirmed, that he has been misinformed. The idea of a man's 
taking negroes to keep at fifty cents a head per day, and then refusing to give 
them up when demanded, simply because the law does not recognize them as 
property, is worse than stealing. ... I can get nothing from any one. ... I 
shall not only lose the original investment, but the most or at least a part of 
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the advances I have made. The yacht is gone, I think. ... I shall do all that 
can be done, but my attorneys say it is a bad showing." 

A day or two later, our energetic speculator in Africans sent 
this word to Mr. Trowbridge : 

" Don't sell any of the negroes for anything but money. I would not give 
a damn for all the notes that have been sent me. I want the money. Money 
alone will pay my obligations. Keep the negroes if they can't be sold for 
cash, and I will send them West." 

On January 28, 1859, Mr. Lamar wrote to "Capt. N. D. 
Brown : " 

" Tour attorneys will visit you before the trial. If a true bill be found 
against you by the grand jury, it will be done upon the evidence of Club and 
Harris, and of course they will testify to the same thing. In that case I think 
you all ought to leave, and 1 will make arrangements for you to do so, if you 
agree with me. I have offered Club and Harris $5,000 not to testify; but the 
Government is also trying to buy them. I don't think you will have much 
difficulty in getting out. ... I am afraid they will convict me, but my ease is 
only seven years and a fine. If I find they are likely to do so, I shall go to 
Cuba, until I make some compromise with the Government. Matters look 
badly enough just now." . . . 

The press of the North naturally censured Mr. Lamar's com- 
mercial ventures on the coast of Africa, and said many things that 
deeply wounded so sensitive a nature. Such conduct, on the part 
of the New York "Times," called for a rebuke in accordance with 
the code of honor. 

" Savannah, April 4, 1859. 
" Mr. Raymond, Editor of the New York ' Times' : 

" Sib : My prolonged and continued absence from home, taken in connection 
with the fact that I viewed your editorial of the 21st of March as having been 
written by an irresponsible party, who did not recognize that responsibility 
which attaches to gentlemen, is the excuse I have to offer for not having before 
noticed your remarks, which were personal and offensive to myself. I hope the 
above will satisfactorily account for any apparent neglect. I have been 
informed by friends that I have been mistaken in my estimate of your charac- 
ter (and they derived their information from personal friends of yours), and 
that you would respond to any call made upon you. The object of this is to 
inquire if you have been properly represented by your friends. It is my pur- 
pose to go to Cuba next week, unless circumstances should arise to prevent, and 
a telegram, which will be paid for here, announcing your decision, will much 
oblige, 

" Respectfully yours, &c. 

"C. A. L. Lamar." 
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Mr. Lamar also addressed "Horace Greeley & Co., N. Y. 
'Tribune':" 

" Gents : Will you favor me with the name and whereabouts of your cor- 
respondent who writes from ' Georgia ' under date of the 25th of March, and 
published in your issue of the 1st of April ? It is customary with the press of 
this section to surrender the name of the author of any communication, when 
it is applied for with the assertion that the party is to be held legally or per- 
sonally responsible — which I hereby declare to be my intention. I hope the 
same custom prevails with you." 

It appears that " Doctor Greeley " declined Mr. Lamar's re- 
quest, but offered him the columns of the " Tribune," in which to 
defend himself, and uphold the branch of commerce in which he 
was engaged. Mr. Eaymond, however, tantalized him with several 
letters of quite duplex and uncertain structure. Evading the 
question as to whether he " recognized that responsibility which 
attaches to gentlemen," under the code of pop or thrust, he finally 
wrote that, "no matter how he would be inclined to act under 
ordinary circumstances," he would not consent to meet Mr. Lamar 
"on terms of equality," as he had "avowed his connection with a 
traffic which the laws of his country denounced as piracy, and the 
civilized nations of the world looked upon as odious." Thereupon 
Mr. Lamar wrote Mr. Eaymond this brief epistle, which is copied 
upside-down in his letter-book — probably in unspeakable contempt 
of so irresponsible a creature as a New York editor. 

" Sie : I received yours of the 4th this morning. You have taken the usual 
refuge of a coward, who, afraid to fight, undervalues his adversary. Common 
as is this course in your meridian, the boast of your friends induced me to be- 
lieve that you would hold yourself responsible to those whom you had offended. 
But for this, and the previous impression I had formed of your character, I 
would have had no correspondence with you. When we meet, I have deter- 
mined upon my course." 

What his determination was, he particularized in a letter to 
"B. R. Alden, Esq., No. 5 "West 14th Street, New York."— 

"I shall simply put an indignity upon him in a public manner — such for 
instance as slapping his face ; and then, if he don't resent it, why, 1 shall take 
no further notice of him." 

The "horrors of the middle-passage," on slavers, has often been 
described. The abolitionists of England and America used to de- 
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pict it with great pathos and indignation. Mr. Lamar notices the 
same thing in his letters, hut, not heing an emotional gentleman, 
he treats it from the strictly commercial stand-point. On the 
20th of June, 1859, he wrote a long letter, marked " private and 
confidental " to C. 0. Cook, Esq., Blakely, Ga., which contained 
this significant extract : 

" You are aware that it is a risky business. J lost two out of three. To be 
sure, at first I knew nothing of the business. I have learned something since, 
and I hope I can put my information to some account. I have been in for 
' grandeur, ' and been fighting for a principle. Now I am in for the dollars." 

In a mood when he was " in for the dollars," and when he was 
also suffering from the gripes of economy, he wrote again to " Dear 
Trow " — Mr. Trowbridge of New Orleans. It was July 21, 1859. 

" The 'Wanderer' is going to China, and may return with coolies. They 
are worth from $340 to $350 each in Cuba, and cost but $12 and their passage. 
I told you Tucker returned one of the boys sold in Columbus — sent him to 
Akin's for my account ! ! ! He is in Joe Bryan's and has had a number of fits. 
He has the itch, and Joe wants him removed. I don't know what to do with 
him. No one will take him. He is a dead expense to me." . . . 

Elsewhere, Mr. Lamar deplores the conduct of one of his cap- 
tains of the "Wanderer " : 

" The man who went on her before would like to go again, but he made an 
extraordinary claim the last time, and it of course was not settled in full — and 
he might take some advantage and throw us, to pay off any feeling he might 
have against the old company. He claimed he was to have received $30 a head 
for every one who had life in him, that was landed, independent of his condi- 
tion, even though he might die before he could be housed. Such was not the 
contract." 

In still another letter he says : 

" I have been badly swindled by getting into the hands of rascals and vaga- 
bonds. I am out of pocket on the ' Wanderer ' — had to assume all the respon- 
sibility, pay all the money, and do all the work." 

Subsequently, this yacht, the " Wanderer," was literally stolen 
from Mr. Lamar at Savannah — supplies, crew and all — by a Captain 
D. S. Martin. " He has undoubtedly gone to the coast of Africa 
for a cargo of negroes," says the letter-book, " and, if he is as smart 
there as he has been here, he will get one." 
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On the 30th of July, 1859, a letter was written to " B. R. Alden, 
Esq." in which Mr. Lamar reiterated his views and intentions : 

" It matters not to me what your views and sentiments are in reference to 
the African Slave-trade. Though I would like to have you right, we shall 
never quarrel on that subject. Many of my best friends differ with me, and 
among them my father. I know that I am right, and that the sentiment of the 
people of the South is fast making that way. Even the politicians, and those, 
too, who have been in that corrupting atmosphere of Washington City, are 
coming to us. ... I am determined not to give it up. I am going to 
make what I have lost out of it, benefit my State and section, and let the United 
States do their best to put the consequences upon me." 

There are other interesting letters of this remarkable series. 
Bnt these selections cover " the merits of the case." It is well, 
perhaps, to add one more, which shows that the irrepressible slave- 
trader persisted in his vocation until within a few months of seces- 
sion and civil war. 

*' Savannah, June 12, 1860. 
*' L. Q. C. Lamar, Esq., 

"Dear Lucius : I wrote yon sometime during the winter, requesting you 
to telegraph me when Raymond of the N. Y. ' Times ' arrived in Washington, 
that I might go on and meet him. You never replied, and I therefore feel 
some hesitancy in again addressing you ; but I'll try it once more. 

"I received tin inclosed through the mail this morning, and, being una- 
ble to decipher the name of the M. C. who franked it, though I sent to the 
P. 0. and made the request of them to give me the name, I send it to you, 
with the request that you will find out who sent it to me, and demand of him, 
in my name, if he intended in anyway to reflect on me by addressing it, ' In 
Jail.' If he did, challenge him peremptorily in my name, and telegraph me, 
and I will be there to meet the appointment. I am not in jail, and the damned 
Government has not the power to put and keep me there. I am in my own 
rooms, over my office, and go home every night, and live like a fighting-cock 
at the expense of the Government; for we notified the Marshal, at the begin- 
ning, that, unless he furnished us, we would not stay with him, but dissolve 
all connection that exists or might exist between us. He submitted the same 
to the Judges, and they told him to supply us. I can whip the Government 
any time they make the issue, unless they raise a few additional regiments. 
Attend to this. Act promptly and decisively. If I go out on the field, the 
result will be a very different one from the one I had with Commodore Moore, 
against whom I had no feeling. If you feel any hesitancy in acting in accord- 
ance with the within, turn it over to my friend, Jack Jones. He will do the 
needful. 

" I am truly yours, &c. , 

"C. A. L. Lamar." 
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It is of little consequence, at the present date, how this last 
intended duel came out, or under what precise conditions Mr. 
Lamar was in or out of jail in 1860. But, after a while, the Gov- 
ernment raised those "few additional regiments" to which he 
referred, and knocked the financial bottom entirely out of the 
African Slave-trade on the American Continent. 

These letters show how rapidly we have been making history 
since the last of them was written. To the youth of the present 
generation the society of which they were a natural product is 
practically as dead as the civilization of the Pharaohs. More 
graphically even than "Uncle Tom's Cabin," these letters reveal in 
a pitiless light the saddest phases of a society whose corner-stone 
was African slavery. Young Americans remember its existence, 
and yet how far away it seems. Every friend of our present genial 
and erudite Secretary of the Interior, then a fiery advocate of se- 
cession, now a loyal member of a national cabinet ; then the fierce 
denouncer of Garrison, since the most eloquent eulogist of Sumner, 
can imagine with what feelings of amused amazement, looking 
across the bloody chasm of our civil war, he will recall the time 
when he received the letter of his then more famous cousin. We 
have traveled far since then, and our faces have been set Zionward ! 



